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other expense, from their rents, then their rents
would be  that  much  higher.    If  they  were  not
allowed to deduct the income tax their rents would '
be that much lower."

But such admixtures of wit and wisdom are very
rare in the literature of taxation, and if their mention
here, and the allusion to Professor Cannan (who
first brought to the Dismal Science the saving
human grace of humour) arouses a hope in any
reader that the new humour of the new economists
will be represented in this book, I can but sym-
pathise with his disappointment, and look forward,
with him, to the time when the laws of economics
and of taxation will be too surely based for their
clerics to fear or suspect the effects of any shock
that might corne from the waves of even the heartiest
laughter. Meanwhile, there is spadework to be
done, and most of it is somewhat dull in the doing
and in the telling.

A dignitary of the Church has told us, quite
recently, that he finds the payment of his income
tax an exhilarating duty; and that is a splendid
lesson in citizenship. Chancellors of the Exchequer
also, no doubt, find in the payment of income tax
(and of other taxes) a healthy and inspiring proof
of national life ; and our neighbours across Channel
have attempted to define taxation as an expression
of national solidarity. So that, even from the tax-
payer's point of view, it seems as if the subject is
not necessarily doomed to be for ever divorced
from cheerfulness. I offer these faint portents of